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NEED FOR AN AIM? 


“Puzzled People,” a recently published study by Mass-Observa- 
tion, a scientific, fact-finding body, founded in 1937 to study the 
habits, behaviour and opinions of ordinary people in this country, 
poses the above question as the subject of its sécond chapter. In 
the light of the findings of the report, the question can have only 
one possible answer and that must be an emphatic affirmative. 


This important survey is a study in popular attitudes to religion, 
ethics, progress and politics in a London semi-suburban borough, 
disguised for the purposes of this enquiry under.,the pseudonym of 
“Metrop.’ Its findings are based on a random sample cross-section 
of some 500 interviews with inhabitants of the borough and the over- 
all picture.presented by them is just about as disturbingly challeng- 
ing as anyone could wish for. 


In a series of chapters dealing with Belief in God, Life after Death, 
Orthodoxy, Church-going, Prayer, Time Ritual and Ethics, Purpose 
of Life and so on, the views of these people are illustrated by 
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numerous quotations and subjected to a careful statistical analysis. 
Detailed comment on this aspect of the report is beyond the scope 
of the present article, but some consideration of the general impres- 
sion created by it is very relevant to the whole aim and basis of this 
Council’s existence. 


The prevailing attitude of ordinary men and women towards 
religion is described as “‘a superficial attitude of benevolent neu- 
trality.”” Not more than one person in ten is at all closely associated 
with any of the Churches, though the majority—about four out of 
five women and two out of three men—give at least verbal assent 
to the possibility of there being a God. Only about one in twenty 
go so far as to deny the existence of God. 


The majority of those interviewed are in favour of religion 
being taught in schools, though they seem to have only the hagiest 
of ideas as to what the nature of that instruction should be. On the 
whole they tend to be rather against teaching of a denominational 
character. A good deal of criticism and disillusion centres on 
organised religion, on the Churches and their dignitaries, and the 
ostentatious practice of religion, rather than on religion itself. 


But the religion towards which so many people have come to 
adopt this “superficial attitude of neutrality,’ means little more 
than “being kind and neighbourly, doing good when opportunity 
arises.’ ‘‘Belief in the Golden Rule,” says the Report,- “common 
factor of numerous religious and ethical systems, persists, but with- 
out the sanction of faith, or any other sanction than habit and vague 
memories of childhood teaching.” 


Such sanctions as these, which would be slender enough in any 
circumstances, are a positive menace in so critical a situation as that 
in which we find ourselves to-day. It is true, of course, as the 
Report suggests, that diversity of positive opinion and belief may 
be a_ healthy sign whereas uninformed, misinformed, under- 
informed and inconsistent opinions and beliefs may reflect a very 
opposite condition. There is nothing necessarily wrong in asking 
questions! 


But there is very real danger when too many people are asking 
questions to which too few have any idea of the answer. It is the 
danger of a vacuum of thought and belief which can all too easily 
be filled with ersatz materials. ““To have rejected the imperfect does 
not exclude the possibility of accepting the inane later. Someone 
is going to cash in on these wide open spaces in the mind; we must 
be careful that it is not some speculating jerry-builder of illusion. 
Otherwise the mental slums of Britain in 1965 may present the same 
vast problems as those of Germany to-day.” 
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“Tf,” concludes the chapter on the ‘Need for an Aim,’ “this 


ope Report is a depressing one for the priest and the idealist, it also con- 
res- tains an implicit warning to the atheist and agnostic. Of such was 


this the Kingdom of Hitler.” 
So much then for a Report which I would commend to the serious 
attention of all who are associated with the Council for the chal- 


rds lenge it presents is the challenge which brought the Council itself 
leu- into being. It is the challenge of the need for an aim, of the need for 
ited the imaginative, dynamic leadership of men and women whose 
t of roots are deep embedded in the common ground of ideas and ideals 
ent which are the inheritance of Judaism and Christianity alike. 

nty This is not said lightly or irresponsibly. At the recent conference 


of members of the Central Council with representatives of the Local 
Councils of Christians and Jews the question was asked as to the 


ad nature of our fundamental aims. Are we simply concerned with 
the | ¢ combating intolerance and deploring the existence of this or that 
“er particular group tension, or should we not rather be concerned 
“ad with the more positive task which Cardinal Griffin once defined at 
the a meeting of the Council as that of “urging the recognition on the 

part of all States of the liberties and rights of man, by a clear 


acknowledgment of man’s personal dignity, irrespective of race, 
creed and colour.” 


to 
ore The implications of that question go very deep and some of them 
ity must necessarily be faced by Christians and Jews in their own 
10n respective communities, for it would be quite contrary to the whole 
‘th- spirit and purpose of the Council to ignore the important theological 
zue differences that exist between those who constitute its membership. 
But it would be equally false to our aim and basis to ignore or 
to overlook the findings of that commission of the International 
ny Conference of Christians and Jews at Oxford a year ago, whose 
hat report on the fundamental postulates of Judaism and Christianity in 
the relation to social order is one of the most significant religious pro- 
1ay nouncements of our time. 
ler- We shall be busy with many activities during the coming winter 
cry months. There will be lectures and meetings to organise, social 
ing functions to arrange, much to be said and written, and many con- 


tacts to be made with the puzzled people of ‘Metrop’ and other cen- 

: tres of population throughout the country. And in the midst of it 

ing all—the constant danger of forgetting our aim in the multiplicity 


of our activities. 

a _ It would be a useful preparation for that winter’s work to study 

aii in their essential relation to each other this Mass-Observation 

uel Report and our own report on the fundamental postulates of 

oil Judaism and Christianity. May we commend it as a serious project fe 
me for Local Council Executives a: well as for individual members and es 


associate members of the Couu.cil. 
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A DIAGNOSIS OF 
ANTISEMITISM* 


Tue Rr. Hon. THe MARQvEss OF READING 


It has never been the prime object of this Council to enter into 
open conflict with the cruder forms of antisemitism, to do battle 
with the brawlings and bawlings of street-gangs and gutter-press, 
but rather by promoting a more intimate and informed understand- 
ing between Christians and Jews upon the fundamental aspects of 
life to create a solid basis of harmony founded upon a recognition 
of similarities and a respect for differences. 


Unhappily, it is of the greatest importance that this Council, 
with its impressive and comprehensive list of Presidents, should 
exist at this moment, and should use all its power towards steadying 
and rationalising public opinion. 


For there is no doubt that there is a growing atmosphere of hos- 
tility to Jews as such, which it would be as easy to exaggerate as it 
would be futile to ignore. Regarding it with all possible detachment, 
antisemitism has always seemed to me a strange, virulent and com- 
plex disease, at once endemic and epidemic. 


You hear people say that they dislike Welshmen or Irishmen, 
French or Russians, or sometimes, with a more sweeping gesture, 
that they dislike all foreigners, but no other antipathy is charged 
with the same quality of bitter, malignant and inveterate hatred 
as this hostility to the Jews. It is compounded in varying propor- 
tions of ignorance, suspicion, jealousy and intolerance, but with an 
almost pathological admixture which defies analysis. Its strength 
is that it is impervious to reason or argument. This constitutes what 
I should describe as the endemic or permanent form of antisemitism. 


There is also the epidemic, or fluctuating element, which comes 
into being as the result of a particular set of circumstances, and which 
unless it is speedily and skilfully treated, is likely to harden into per- 
manence. 


There is no doubt, I think, that the recent acts of violence in 
Palestine have had the reaction which one could only expect in this 
country, and that they have provided at once a resurgence of the 
fluctuating element and a reinforcement of the permanent. It 
would be strange if it were not so. Those who know intimately the 
Jewish community in this country can judge for themselves how 
illogical and unjust it is to impute to that community as a whole any 


* Introductory address by Lord Reading at a joint Conference of members of 
the Central Council and delegates from Local Councils, held on 17th June, 1947. 
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complicity in those acts; but those acts do provide a peg upon 
which ill-disposed persons can conveniently hang all kinds of 
aspersions upon, and animosity against, Jews. 


Moreover, it cannot be wondered at that what I have called the 
fluctuating element is increased by the attacks upon British troops, 
and the troops themselves inevitably write back in their letters 
sentiments which will readily produce most unhappy reactions in 
parts of the country which have probably never been affected in the 
slightest degree by antisemitism. 


One sometimes hears people say that the Jews of this country 
ought to exercise their influence to prevent these happenings. 
Our tragedy as Jews, is that we are utterly powerless to exercise 
any influence in these matters. We can only deplore and condemn, 
as every representative Jewish organisation in this country has done, 
and as this Council has also done. 


But it is perhaps only one more example of the old story: when a 
Jew has done anything good—‘‘a Jew” has rather unexpectedly 
done it: when a Jew has done anything bad—‘“‘the Jews” have very 
naturally done it. 


Without these more recent complications, it might have been 
hoped that the lessons of the war and the pre-war years would have 
been taken to heart. But these are unsettled times. There are strin- 
gencies and inconveniences, tending to produce that general 
‘malaise’ which has been shown by too many experiences to be 
very fertile in the production of antisemitism. 


Nor is there any great lack of people willing to tend and harvest 
the crop. Movements whose activities were suspended, but not 
eradicated, during the war, are beginning to work again. They have 
in the past learned their lessons from their foreign task-masters and 
paymasters, that it is easy, particularly when times are bad, to stir up 
agitation against Jews, and that it is always a profitable pr liminary 
operation, a smoke-screen behind which can be planned in detail 
and carried out at leisure the general assault upon democratic 
government and institutions. This is not a problem which concerns 
the Jews alone. If these tendencies are allowed to proceed unchecked, 
it may well be that sooner or later we in this country will have to 
face a threat to the existence of life, liberty and happiness as we have 
known them, and substitute for them the evils of the police state. 


If this Council can make some contribution towards eliminating, 
once and for all, those sinister forces, it will have deserved well of 
on to whom liberty i is not an abstract ideal, but a concrete way of 
lie, 
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A DAY TO REMEMBER 


It has happened at last. Ever since I began my wanderings up 
and down the country, meeting members of the Local Councils in 
their various centres, I have looked forward to the day when I 
should have the pleasure of introducing them to each other, and to 
members of the Central Council. That pleasure was mine on 


June 17th. 


It was the first time we had met like that, and it will not be the 
last, for a major decision of that meeting was to recommend the 
creation of a Standing Conference of representatives of Local 
Councils. Details of procedure have still to be worked out but the 
principle is established and closer and more effective co-operation 
between the Central and Local Councils and between the Local 
Councils themselves is to be the order of the day—and of to-morrow! 


We met on June 17th to consider the effects on public opinion 
throughout the country, and their implication for our work, of 
recent developments in Palestine and of the revival of fascist and 
crypto-fascist activities. The reports presented suggest that things 
were not as bad as we had feared they might be, but public feeling 
is difficult to assess, and I was left wondering whether there was not 
perhaps a tendency to underestimate the seriousness of that general 
malaise which Lord Reading described as being “‘very fertile for the 
production of antisemitism which is always a profitable preliminary 
operation, a smoke screen behind which can be planned in detail 
and carried out at leisure the general assault upon democratic 
government and its institutions.”’ At least there can be no justifica- 
tion for any complacency or lack of vigilance on our part. 


And now for a few items of special interest from the reports pre- 
sented by the Local Council representatives. I have arranged them 
in alphabetical order as the simplest means of solving the problem 
of precedence! Birmingham—still unconvinced of the possibilities 
of enrolling any considerable number of Associate Members—has 
recently sent a very welcome and much appreciated contribution 
of £200 to central funds. 


Brighton reports the recent opening of a campaign in the area 
organised by British League of Ex-Service Men and Women. 
Mr. Geoffrey Hamm, the leader of the League, together with some 
of his ‘bad eggs,’ has been addressing open-air meetings in Brighton 
which call for vigilance and constructive activity on the part of the 
Local Council in that area. , 
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Cardiff, the only Council so far to boast a full-time Secretary, 
has just completed a successful winter programme of meetings and 
lectures, and is already at work on detailed plans for the 1947-48 
session. 


Leeds, like Brighton, has so far attempted little in the way of 
public activity, but our representatives there are very sensitive to 
the growing tension in public feeling, and only a few weeks ago 
published a statement in the Yorkshire Post signed by all the mem- 
bers of their Executive Committee. 


Liverpool was not represented at the Conference for as yet there 
is no Local Council there. It will not be long, however, before this 
is made good, for the Lord Mayor of Liverpool has agreed to pre- 
side at a meeting to be held at the Town Hall in September for the 
purpose of launching a Council there under the highest civic and 
religious auspices. 


Manchester reports a number of interesting and useful functions, 
particularly in connection with youth organisations. There is every 
prospect of increasingly effective activity during the coming winter. 


The North-East region also reports progress, particularly at 
South Shields, where a Local Council which had virtually lapsed 
has been re-constituted under the enthusiastic leadership of Alder- 


man Mitchell. 


On the whole it was an encouraging Conference. The Council 
can clearly count on the goodwill of a good many people up and 
down the country. But I couldn’t help feeling in the end that there 
is need for a rather more realistic approach to two particular prob- 
lems—first, the Council’s urgent need for increased financial sup- 
port, and secondly the need for a frank recognition of the seriousness 
of the situation in which we are living to-day. Continuing shortages 
of basic commodities, a sense of economic insecurity and political 
frustration are among the chief ingredients of the brew which 
poisoned the life of Germany and brought disaster on the whole 
world. 


There is no point in pretending that that kind of thing can’t 
happen here when there are already indications that it is beginning 
to do so. What we need is the determination to see that it doesn’t 
become reinforced by effective co-operation in remedying the cir- 
cumstances which tend to encourage it. W. W.S. 
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THE SPIRIT OF ISRAEL AND 
THE WORLD OF TO-DAY 


The large and attentive audience which, at the invitation of the 
Council of Christians and Jews, overflowed the Conway Hall on 
June 11th, included many who had previously come under the 
influence of that great modern prophet of Judaism, Dr. Martin Buber, 
and were eager to listen to his latest pronouncement. They were 
rewarded by an arresting lecture in which Dr. Buber dealt with a 
subject of vital significance both to Christians and Jews with an 
energy and directness of appeal suggestive of the early Hebrew 
prophets and in language inspired by flashes of their vivid poetic 
imagery. 

He began by painting for his hearers a picture of nationalism as it 
exists to-day under the symbolism of the seventy angels or princes of * 
ancient Jewish tradition, originally responsible to God for the 
various nations whose destinies they guarded, but later becoming 
intoxicated with power and pride and warring against each other 
thereby drawing down upon prince and people alike the stroke of 
Divine judgment. These princes, he declared, stood as apt symbols 
of the various ideologies prevalent in our present age, each claiming 
absolute supremacy over men’s minds and actions to the exclusion 
of all other loyalties. In a challenging utterance fitly illustrating the 
pregnancy of his style, Dr. Buber described the typical individual 
of our time as incapable of belief in God, having transferred his 
allegiance to his nation as the true arbiter of his destiny. So long as 
there existed no court of appeal higher than the national interest 
the peoples of the world would wage war against one another until 
they compassed their own destruction. 

Dr. Buber went on to remind his hearers of the distinctive charac- 
teristic of the people of Israel, namely that from the beginning of 
their history they had repudiated the idea of any intermediate ruler 
and had claimed to be a people in direct relationship with God. 
This relationship presupposed a nation united in the realisation of 
an ideal of righteousness and peace, and therefore capable of living 
in harmony with other peoples. The Spirit of Israel was not easy to 
define, but was closely bound up with the fulfilment of a truth 
which depended upon the Jewish people for its embodiment in the 
world to-day. This was the unity of mankind as part of the Divine 
purpose in creation. The world of humanity was intended to be a 
single body, but it resembled a heap of separate limbs each arro- 
gating to itself the dignity of the whole body. God called upon the 
people of Israel to translate His purpose into concrete fact. His 
demands were made upon the nation as a whole and were originally 
accepted in that sense, and it was in a national response to them 
that the Spirit of Israel would be manifested. Only an integrated 
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nation could demonstrate a life of unity, peace and righteousness 
and lead the way towards the ideal of a community of nations living 
in right relationship with one another. The Jews had cherished 
this ideal in their own land, and when in exile had preserved it even 
to the point of martyrdom, but though they were faithful to the 
injunctions of the Torah they failed to embody the true Spirit of 
Israel in their national life. 

Dr. Buber then put the searching question: ““What have we, 


Jews, done to fulfil our mission?” and spoke of the fresh forms of 


social union which had been born in the communal settlements in 
Palestine, though these, he thought, had not achieved the level 
of genuine fraternity because they were not as yet prepared to 
accept Divine Paternity. Israel, deeply infected with the lack of 
faith shown by the human race as a whole, was losing all desire for 
righteousness and justice and becoming even more deeply imbued 
with the prevailing nationalism. 

The speaker went on to discuss the basic cause of antisemitism 
which he found in the unconscious resentment stirred up among 
Christian nations by Israel’s claim to be the sole repository and 
exponent of the Hebrew scriptures in which were embedded the 
roots of the faiths of both Christian and Jew. The Christian Church 
through the teaching of Saul of Tarsus had insisted on the continuity 
of the Hebrew scriptures and the Gospel message, and the attempt 
made by Marcion in the first century to divorce one from the other 
and to distinguish between the God of Israel, Creator of an im- 
perfect world, and the unknown god, who came to the rescue of 
fallen humanity, was successfully resisted. 

In the 19th century the criticism of Harnack (who was in no 
sense an antisemite), directed against the Hebrew scriptures which, 
with the exception of the Psalms and Prophets, he declared to be 
a hindrance to Christian teaching, dealt a serious blow at the 
foundations of both Judaism and Christianity and prepared the 
way for the Nazi offensive against the Jewish faith and people. 
Both religions were now challenged by modern nationalism which 
had rejected the claims of righteousness in international relations 
and did not even recognise the demands of justice. 

Dr. Buber ended his lecture with, a stirring appeal to the Jewish 
people to return to their allegiance to God and to co-operate with 
Him in His eternal purpose for mankind. They must recapture the 
true Spirit of Israel by building a genuine community life in the 
Holy Land, and by establishing right relationships of fruitful and 
creative peace with their neighbours. They must fulfil the Truth 
by a life of inward and outward truth. Then and then only would 
they be entitled to proclaim their position and objective, to range 
the Jewish Spirit against the Marcionism of the nations and to impart 
to a despairing world the doctrine of the Kingdom of God. 

W. F. 
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ELFINSWARD 


Some sixty Jews and Christians representing many shades of 
religious thought, have just spent five memorable days together at 
our Summer School which took place at Elfinsward, Haywards 
Heath, from July 23rd to 28th. We have space for only a brief 
comment in this issue, but we can assert that this very happy 
meeting has done much to further the aims for which this Council 
originally came into being. 


Our common purpose and problems were tackled in a spirit of 
realistic goodwill by speakers and audience alike, and points of 
view, however controversial, freely aired. Many constructive sug- 
gestions were put forward, notably perhaps in the field of combating” 
antisemitism, on which a stimulating talk was given by Dr. James 
W. Parkes. 


In addition to talks from several Christian and Jewish speakers 
a demonstration of discussion group technique was arranged by 
the Bureau of Current Affairs. 


Altogether a very real feeling of fellowship existed at the School, 
of which everyone was fully conscious. To complete the picture, 
the weather was glorious and the programme allowed plenty of 
leisure for a restful holiday in beautiful surroundings. A. M. 


FROM THE SECRETARY’S 
NOTEBOOK 


Religious Freedom. represent approaches to a solu- 
I have three pamphlets on tion. 

my desk that I wish might be “Religious persecution in 

carefully studied by all who Europe”’ is the title of the first. 

are associated in any way with Published by the British League 

the Council. The first states for European Freedom, ol 

a problem. The other two which the Duchess of Atholl 
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is President, it contains sum- 
maries of five addresses de- 
livered at a meeting held in the 
Kingsway Hall, London, two 
or three months ago. The 
Chairman was Sir Ernest Bar- 
ker, and the speakers: the 
Dean of St. Paul’s, Father 


John C. Heenan, the Rev. 


R. F. V. Scott, Mr. Douglas 
Woodruff, and the Secretary 
of this Council. The theme 
was the threat to religious 
liberty in a number of Euro- 
pean countries to-day. 


Sir Ernest Barker in his 
opening remarks referred to a 
statement which was then on 
the point of publication, a 
statement on Human Rights 
and Religious Freedom issued 
by the Joint Committee on 
Religious Liberty. That docu- 
ment is the second of the two 
pamphlets to which I have just 
referred. Its four sections con- 
tain a searching treatment of 
the problem of Religious Free- 
dom and Secular Authority; 
the text of a Charter of Reli- 
gious Freedom; the explication 
of certain points in the Charter, 
and an examination of the 
problem of Religious minori- 
ties. 


The third pamphlet is the 
United Kingdom Draft of an 
International Bill of Human 
Rights, submitted by the 
Foreign Office to the Drafting 
Committee of the United Na- 
tions Commission on Human 
Rights. Article 13 of that draft 
Bill deals with the problem of 
religious freedom. 


Detailed discussion of these 
documents is quite beyond the 
scope of these notes, though I 
hope we may be able to return 
to them at greater length in 
later issues of ‘“‘Common 
Ground.” In the meantime 
I must be content to repeat 
my expression of hope that 
they will be carefully studied 
by Council members. They are 
all concerned in their different 
ways with what is, after all, 
one of the main responsibilities 
of the Council. 


A Word from the Doctors. 


A recent issue of the British 
Medical Journal contained an 
article on ‘German Massacres.’ 
Prompted by the conviction 
of Rudolf Hoess, the German 
commander of the Auschwitz 
concentration camp, the article 
summarises some of the fre- 
quently quoted, but still un- 
assimilable details associated 
with the Nazi policy of mass 
extermination, and concludes 
with the following observa- 
tions: 

“It is easy to explain the German 
tragedy by calling it a ‘national 
psychosis,’ or, to use an old 
phrase, to dub Germany ‘the 
sick man of Europe.’ As medical 
men we may try to analyse 
in psychological terms the men- 
tal aberrations of the Nazi 
leaders and their followers. But 
no theories can explain away 
the facts, and the facts seem to 
be symptomatic of the decline 
of European civilisation and of 
the decay of ancient faiths.” 


Pertinent comment—and a 
timely reminder, as we buckle 
down to the final arrange- 
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ments for the emergency Con- 
ference on Antisemitism, of 
what is, after all, our real task 
—to work for the re-establish- 
ment of a civilised order of 
society on the basis of a true 
religious faith. 


Gentiles only. 

The national press has re- 
cently shown a lively interest 
in a ticklish problem forced 
on the Minister of Food by 
two hotel proprietors in Mar- 
gate, who had openly acknow- 


ledged their acceptance of a’ 


“Gentiles only” principle in 
the selection of their guests. 
An analogous problem was 
also raised in connection with 
certain golf clubs which, on 
various pretexts, succeed in 
excluding Jews from mem- 
bership. 


It is a miserable story, the 
end of which has still to be 
written, but at least we can be 
thankful for a splendid leading 
article to which it gave rise 
and which appeared in a recent 
issue of the Evening Standard. 
After reminding his readers of 
the “‘most savage persecution” 
to which the Jews were sub- 
jected on the Continent, and 
the part played by this country 
“in securing and defending the 
liberties of the individual, and 
the effective growth of demo- 
cratic rights,” the writer goes 
on to say: 

“Should any attempt be made to 
set aside one part of the com- 
munity, the whole will suffer. 
For the whole nation amounts 
to a larger and more glorious 
entity than the sum of its indi- 
vidual citizens. ‘A nation is the 
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unity of people,’ said Coleridge. 
If that unity is broken or at- 
tacked, then the moral strength 
and grandeur of the whole 
country is diminished thereby.” 


His concluding paragraph, 
too, is worth quoting, for it 
expresses in a characteristically 
vivid style something of the 
concern which brought this 
Council into being, and in- 
spires its continuing activities: 

“*The only freedom which de- 

serves the name,’ wrote John 
Stuart Mill, ‘is that of pursuing 
our own good in our own way, 
so long as we do not attempt to * 
deprive others of theirs . 4 
When such an-attempt is made 
in this country it constitutes a 
direct attack on the traditional 
basis of British life, amounting 
to a crime against Liberty it- 
self. It cheapens the British 
faith. It brings shame to the 
British name. 

‘Therefore all things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them: for this is the 
law and the prophets.’ 


Lessons in Goodwill. 


Every year about this time 
a batch of lesson material 
reaches my desk. It comes from 
the Goodwill Council in Jo- 
hannesburg which, with the 
knowledge of the Directors of 
Education and the co-opera- 
tion of leading educationists, 
prepares a series of lesson out- 
lines for use in schools during 
Goodwill week which is ob- 
served in South Africa in May. 
The material includes lessons 
for the whole school in Scrip- 
ture and other subjects, graded 
according to age-groups. 


This year’s lessons include 
a Scripture lesson designed to 
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teach that leadership and the 
selection of leaders is within 
God’s power, and that the 
highest form of leadership con- 
sists in serving rather than 
“bossing’” one’s fellow-men. 
Other subjects for general 
lessons are: “Things we all 
need,” “A Pageant of our 
Ancestors,” “One God—and 
how we worship Him,” “Our 
Racial Heritage,” and ““Know- 
ledge has no frontier.” 


It is particularly interesting 
to learn from these notes that 
the first Goodwill message to 
school children in other parts 
of the world was broadcast 
on May 18th, 1920, by the 
school children of Wales. The 
May date is significant as 
being the anniversary of the 
First International Peace Con- 
ference held at the Hague some 


fifty years ago. This year, on 
May 16th, the school children 
of Wales again broadcast a 
message to boys and girls of 
all nations. 


‘We know,” they said, “that we 
live in a world of fear and of 
danger. We have heard of the 
terrible atom bombs that can 
blot out our civilisation. But 
we believe that there are 
mightier things in the world 
than any weapons of mass 
destruction, the things of the 
mind and of the spirit, faith, 
hope, and charity.” 


Well done Wales! But what 
a curious world it is in which 
we learn of this via South 
Africa! And why don’t we 
have a Goodwill week, with 
special lesson materials here? 
That sounds like a question 
to which sooner or later we 
shall have to try and find an 
answer. 


BOOK 


Archbishop Stepinac, 
The Man and his Case 


By Count O’Brien of Thomond. 
Standard Press, Dublin. Price 3/6 


The dilemma of the religious 
leader in a totalitarian state is 
one which we who have always 
lived under a democratic sys- 
tem of government still find it 
difficult to appreciate to the 
full. The nature of that dilem- 
ma has nowhere been more 
clearly demonstrated in recent 
times than in connection with 
the trial and conviction of 


Aloysius Stepinac, Archbishop 


NOTES 


of Zagreb. There has been 
serious division of opinion, 
even among Christians, with 
regard to the rights and wrongs 
of this outstanding case, and 
there are those who have 
registered a protest against the 
action taken by the Chairman 
of this Council’s Executive 
Committee in supporting Car- 
dinal Griffin’s appeal for the 
Archbishop’s release. 


Particular interest, therefore, 
attaches to»the publication, a 
few weeks ago, of this book 
which gives some account of 
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the early life and work of 
Archbishop Stepinac, of the 
part played by him both 
during the occupation of his 
country by the Axis powers and 
under the present regime, and 
of the circumstances attending 
his trial and sentence to sixteen 
years’ imprisonment. 

The book was completed on 
New Year’s Eve 1946. Its 
author is Count O’Brien of 
Thomond, an eminent Roman 
Catholic lawyer and journalist, 
who has had close connection 
with Yugo-Slavia for more than 
twenty-five years, and has been 
in personal contact with Arch- 
bishop Stepinac for some two- 
and-a-half years. These facts 
together lead one to expect 
what is in fact clear from the 


book itself—namely that it 
was written close up to the 
events with which it deals 


and that it was born of a sense 
of deep personal concern. 

In these circumstances it 
would be hardly reasonable 
to look for the full documen- 
tation and complete objectivity 


of an official history. For 
that we may have still to 
wait some time. But in the 


meantime we can be truly 
thankful for a presentation 
of persons and events which 
will help not merely to refute 
some of the current mis- 
understandings as to. the 
work and influence of an out- 
standing Christian leader, but 
also to increase our under- 
standing of the real issues that 
are at stake in the inevitable 
conflict between the Church 


and the totalitarian state. 


Between Man and Man 


By Professor Martin Buber. 
(Kegan Paul 12/6) 


It is just ten years since Pro- 
fessor Buber’s book “I and 
Thou” first appeared in an 
English translation. Those who 
saw in it, as many did, one of 
the most significant of all 
studies of personal relations, 
but who were unable to obtain 
or to take advantage of his 
other writings in German, will 
welcome the recent appearance 
of “Between Man and Man,” 
a collection of five essays 
brought together. specially for 
English readers by the Pro- 
fessor himself “as filling out 
and applying what was said 
in ‘I and Thou,’ with par- 
ticular regard to the needs of 
our time.” 


These five essays date back 
to the years 1929-39. The first 
and earliest of them, ‘Dia- 
logue,’ was born of the desire 
“to clarify the ‘dialogical’ prin- 
ciple presented in “I and 
Thou,” to illustrate it and to 
make precise its relation to 
essential spheres of life,” and 
it is here, perhaps, that we find 
the quintessence of Buber’s 
philosophy. The others are 
concerned with some of the 
political and educational im- 
plications of his basic concep- 
tion of life as the real—as 
distinct from the merely or- 
ganised or consciously planned 
—meeting of person with per- 
son, whether conceived on the 
purely human level or in 
terms of the truly teligious 
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relationship in which “above 
and below are bound to one 
another.” 


It is particularly interesting 
to learn that the essay, “The 
Question to the Single One,” 
in which Buber deals particu- 
larly with the political in- 
ferences of his view of life, and 
in doing so attacks the very 
foundation of the whole totali- 
tarian ideology, was originally 
published with impunity in 
Germany in 1936, a fact which 
the author himself can only 
attribute to “its not having 
been understood by the appro- 
priate authorities.” It is a fact 
which prompts the further 
question as to how far others 
besides the ‘appropriate au- 
thorities’ of a totalitarian re- 
gime have either experienced 
difficulty with, or else com- 
pletely missed the significance 
of, these pregnant writings. 


The truth is, as Dr. J. H. 
Oldham has pointed out in a 
supplement to the Christian 
News-Letter of March 19th, 
that one of the greatest diffi- 
culties in understanding what 
Buber is saying, “‘is that what 
he is talking about is not 
something abstruse, but a per- 
fectly familiar fact in the 
experience of ordinary men 
and women’’—the fact that at 
any moment you and I may 
suddenly and quite unex- 
pectedly find ourselves, be it 
only for a moment, in a living, 
vital relationship with a person 
or a thing, which in that very 
moment becomes for us the 
communication of that which 
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is completely and utterly real. 


It is because Buber has not 
merely recognised that fact, 
but has also come to under- 
stand something of its revolu- 
tionary significance and the 
great danger in which we 
mostly stand to-day of being 
blinded altogether to its funda- 
mental importance, that he has 
become one of the prophets of 
our age. “Buber,” says Old- 
ham, “is not a thinker who 
finds enjoyment in pursuing 
one exciting idea after another. 
For him the perception of a 
truth and a responsible atti- 
tude to it are inseparable. He 
has seen a truth in the acknow- 
ledgment of which the fate 
of mankind seems to him to 
depend and he has allowed it 
to become the master light of 
all his seeing.” 


I do not think it is rating the 
importance of this book too 
high to say in that light we 
too may see light, a light of 
which we stand in the greatest 
need in this confused and 
darkling world. 


A Crisis of Culture 

By John MacMurray. Price 4d. 
Published by the National Peace Council. 

A recent conference of the 
National Peace Council was 
devoted to discussion of the 
possibilities of achieving some 
measure of understanding be- 
tween the East—which in this 
context was interpreted simply 
in terms of the U.S.S.R.—and 
the West. This pamphlet con- 
tains the text of Professor John 
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MacMurray’s inaugural lec- 
ture. 

It is clear from the outset 
that he had no doubts as to 
the need for such understand- 
ing nor any illusions as to the 
difficulties in the way of achiey- 
ing it. “Anyone,” he says, 
“who thinks he knows a simple 
solution for our problem; any- 
one who knows how to achieve 
friendship and _ co-operation 
with Russia, is a dangerous 
quack.” 

A hard saying, perhaps, but 
timely and, if Professor Mac- 
Murray’s analysis of the situa- 
tion is anything like correct— 
and it has an authentic ring 
about it—well justified. For 
he sees in the difference be- 
tween East and West “not 
simply one of the miany par- 
ticular difficulties which face 
us as a result of the second 
world war. It is the issue of our 
time.” 

And it is an issue which, in 
his judgment, goes to the very 
root of our civilisation. Many 
of his readers may feel that his 
contention that our civilisa- 
tion “‘which is built upon that 
integration of human values 
which was achieved within the 
framework of the Roman Em- 
pire, and which was re-estab- 
lished in Western Europe, after 
the fall of the Roman Empire 
under the aegis of the Roman 
Church” has come to an end, 
sounds, as MacMurray himself 
suggests it may, “‘a little fan- 
tastic.” 


But, if that is an extreme 
judgment, few will question 


the relevance and importance 
of his examination of the deep- 
seated cultural differences 
which make it as difficult for 
the Russian to understand our 
point of view as it is for us to 
understand his. Nor will they 
quarrel with his contention 
that “‘before we can get far in 
laying the basis of a world 
community, we shall have to 
learn the difficult lesson of 
realising and expressing with 
imaginative sympathy, points 
of view and forms of belief 
which are incompatible with- 
our own.” 


Century Digest. 
Carmel Publications 1947. Price 1/- 


This, so far as I know, is the 
first Jewish ‘Digest.’ Its objects 
are to select significant articles 
and speeches on current affairs 
and contemporary problems; 
to review the problem of Pales- 
tine and the Middle East 
against the background of 
world affairs; to publish ori- 
ginal contributions to the dis- 
cussion of the world crisis and 
to foster understanding and 
friendship between nations, 
races and creeds. No one will 
want to quarrel with aims such 
as these, but many will be in- 
terested to see how far the 
editor, Jeremiah Ben-Jacob, is 
successful in realising them. 
We can offer no better advice 
than that they should see for 
themselves. Copies of the Digest 
may be obtained through the 
Council’s office or direct from 
the publisher, 43:44, Great 
Windmill Street, London, W.1. 
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